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Government Experience With the 


Student War Loan Program 


HE GOVERNMENT?’S 7-year experience with 

the Student War Loan Program can now be 
reported. The program was started July 2, 1942, 
and the making of loans was ended June 30, 1944. 
Since the latter date the collection of the loans and 
interest has been going on. The experience of the 
Government with this program may be of value to 
administrative officers of colleges and universities as 
they plan and administer their own loan funds. 


Features of the Program 


Several features of the (,overnment’s program, 
however, should be kept in mind. It was established 
to achieve one very specific purpose—the production 
of technically trained manpower as rapidly as pos- 
sible. It was set up during a period of extreme 
emergency—World War I]—when the shortage of 
technically trained manpower was aggravated by 
the fact that many young men well started on their 
training in technical fields for which the war created 
an unusual demand were subject to general military 
service unless their education could be completed 
quickly. The loan program enabled the Nation to 
tealize the benefits of the basic technical training 
already completed by prospective workers in these 
undermanned, vital fields. 

The law ! establishing the program provided that 








# {sistance in the form of loans would be made avail- 


able to students in the fields of engineering, physics, 
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*Specialist for college business management, Office of Education. 

1A complete description of the law and the administration of the program 
bat been presented in Student War Loans Program—Final Report by R. C. M. 
Flynt, Bulletin 1946 No. 14, Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 
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medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, and 
veterinary medicine, in institutions maintaining an 
accelerated program of instruction and enrolling at 
least 10 full-time students, each within 2 years of 
graduation in the fields specified. The basic law 
further provided that loans were not to exceed $500 
a student in any 12-month period; the rate of interest 
was to be 2% percent; students were to agree in 
writing to remain in the accelerated program and, 
after graduation, to accept employment as directed 
by the chairman of the War Manpower Commission; 
and loans were to be canceled upon the death or 
permanent disability of the borrower, or upon his 
induction into the armed services under the draft 
law of 1940 before the completion of his course. 
Regulations of the United States Office of Education 
provided that loars were to be repaid at annual 
rates of 25 percent of the total obligation, principal 
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payments to start 1 year after discontinuance as a = United States and Puerto Rico participated in the} the ] 
full-time student, except that principal payments _ program, and received loans totaling $3,335,521.14 a lar 
were to be deferred during the period of military | The distribution of the benefits and participation in} gery; 
service of the borrower. A further indication that the program roughly paralleled the distribution of that, 
the program was to meet an emergency situation is degree-granting institutions (excluding teacher§ o¢ | 
the provision of the basic law that principal and _ training schools) in the country. (See table 2)f agm 
interest payments were to be treated as miscellaneous Caution should be exercised in making comparisom} the + 
receipts of the Government. between sections of the country with respect to thf gtitu 
ewe distribution of the benefits of the program, for the woul 
students of many of the 979 degree-granting institu} 4 ¢ 
The Office of Education reports quarterly on the tions of higher education (excluding teacher-training me 
activity of the loan program. The figures here  jnstitutions) were not eligible under the law ty d 
given are for the period ended June 30, 1949. participate in the loans. In general, the benefit oo? 
of the loan program reached all parts of the coun 
Table 1.—Distribution of loans, extent of borrowings in ropertions Mloecls following the distribution’ = 
of graduates, and average size of loan granted in en, Mein 
due ateeem totaal Halide the colleges and universities. 
Payments of the Loans 
Percent Percent of Avera What h i 
graduates | Average at has happened to the 11,044 loans since they 
Field grata ' participat- a were made? About 47 percent have been paid inf 7.11 
granted poten granted full, 3 percent have been canceled, and 50 percentf Loans 
have balances outstanding. (See table 3.) Ap “vend 
“EAT aha TEED P 8 | $276.47 proximately 53 percent of the principal has been} Balanc 
ie I ek ol 11 32 | 339.34 collected by the Government. 
ea = be ot The loans canceled should not be regarded as los in 
EN ee nc. ccc ate nde 4 12| 292.63 of funds due to “‘bad debts” or inability to collec 
er ee A 6 oo them, as judged by the usual standards of banking 346 
and financial management, since the law provided 8'UP 
conditions under which borrowers were relieved of the Progr 
The Congress appropriated $5,000,000 for the responsibility for repaying the loans. loans 
program, and a little more than 3} million dollars was A question might be raised about the 43 percent been « 
lent to students. The percentages of graduates who _ of the loans unpaid 5 years after the termination ¢ 
received loans in the 7 fields ranged from 8 to 36, and —‘ the program, whereas the regulations called for r Cost © 
the average size of the loans, from $248.80 to $342.41. payments in not longer than 4 years after graduatiof ¢-_ ' 
(See table 1.) The highest percentages went to of discontinuance of college work. Two factors ar diode: 
students of engineering and medicine. involved. In the first place, the law provided that ki | 
A total of 11,044 students in 287 institutions in the | repayments of principal would be deferred durin ’. 
Table 2.—Distribution of benefits of Student War Loan Program, by regions 
ege 
7 . — 7 +s these 
,Dearer-sranting Hnwiavons parc) Seudent partic | oat amount of kam | Att 
Regions United States program program g re 
and t 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent Amount Perceat sight! 
SR ER al Ca 3441 35.2| 103] 359] 3,768| 341| $1,205,419.33 | 3p Tote 
DO int ca eminininreh vi. Mouse 252 25.7 78 27.2 | 2,419 21.9 713, 997. 00 21.) the prc 
ES ETE EE 277 28. 3 82 28.6 | 3,861 35.0 1, 105, 178. 14 33,1 
ig gs ne ARR A LI 102} 10.4 23/ 8.0] 981) 89 303, 863.92 | Sif of whic 
PN, on bau nnkdwihing sheep hbedbaanetie 4 4 1 aa 15 1 7, 062. 75 _“E Interes 
| I eS 979 | 100.0 287 | 100.0 | 11,044 | 100.0 3, 335, 521. 14 100! 180.86 
——T than t] 
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the period of military service of the borrower, and 
a large number of these students entered the armed 
services after graduation. The second factor is 
that, with the end of the war and the establishment 
of the program of education through Veterans 
Administration, a change was made by regulation in 
the requirements for repayment of the loans, In- 
stitutions were informed that repayment of the loans 
would be deferred for the time required by students 
to complete their courses, and for any additional 
time during which the borrowers were full-tirne 
students under the provisions of Public Law No. 


Conclusion 


It appears certain that the Student War Loan 
Program was an effective method of meeting a 
specific emergency in our country and in the educa- 
tional programs of a group of college students. 
Most of these students who had already invested 
considerable sums in their own education were 
enabled to complete their education without inter- 
ruption, and the country gained the benefit of the 
training already acquired by these students and met 
the crisis of the shortage of technically trained per- 
sonnel in vital areas. 


Table 3.—Loans granted, loans canceled, payments of principal, outstanding balances, and average size of loans 











Number of loans Amount of loans Average 
Item size of 
loan 
Number | Percent Amount Percent 
Re NI be ack cecbnsbddheeetdlabeuabedtnese 11, 044 100.0 | $3, 335,521.14 100.0 $302. 02 
TE eh esis, wists aisnbdtinablegndiebaddeabieibbawes 364 3.3 120, 039. 74 3.6 329. 78 
ELL LE LAE ESS. PREM AF 5, 153 Of RE Sa Ee eee 
mepememen OO Pemmene eo a oe hess ec cncwecclocntantet alee dbees 1, 772, 998. 41 SHe V2 23...- 
SRGS GUNIINR odhecniesctnicnitty ened ieemtipces 5, 527 50.0 1, 442, 482. 99 43.2 260. 99 




















1 Includes loans repaid in full and payments on principal of loans outstanding. 


346 or Public Law No. 16. Thus, another large 
group of borrowers under the Student War Loan 
Program was permitted to postpone payments on 
loans. Repayments of the loans, therefore, have 
been deferred for several years for many borrowers. 


Cost of the Program 


Since the administration and management of a 
student loan fund, or program, were a new under- 
taking for the Office of Education, the initial ex- 
penses for the development of procedures, forms, 
reports, and for the allocation of funds to the various 
colleges and universities were somewhat high. After 
these administrative matters were determined, the 
annual costs of collection of principal and interest, 
Maintenance of the accounting and record system, 
and the preparation of reports have averaged 
lightly more than $12,000. 


Total administrative costs from the beginning of 


‘ the program through June 30, 1949, were $151,126.29, 
if of which $90,824.82 were expenses of the first 2 years. 


Interest payments on the loans amounted to $192,- 
180.86 on June 30, 1949, which is over $41,000 more 
than the total administrative cost of the program. 
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Polling of College Students 


A stupy of student attitudes and opinion, which play 
an important part in the development of the college 
freshman into a voting citizen during 4 years of 
college life, has been undertaken as part of a new 
course taught at New York University by an expert 
of the Gallup Poll organization. A year-by-year 
polling of the student body will be included in the 
course, “Community Opinion and Attitude: Their 
Analysis and Interpretation.” The course is de- 
signed to give students a broad working knowledge 
@ the methods, problems, uses, and limitations of 
public-opinion research. 

A sampling of the student body will be taken every 
month on current issues and contemporary affairs. 
The results will be charted and compared on a yearly 
basis. In this way, it is believed, pollsters and ed- 
ucators can trace the development of the college- 
student mind and can study the differences between 
opinions of students polled during their 17-18-year- 
old period and those polled their upper class days. 

Polls will also be taken on university matters, and 
the results will be helpful to the faculty and uni- 
versity officials in understanding student attitudes. 
Faculty opinion will also be sought regarding univer- 
sity problems and current affairs. 
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Degree in Mass Communications 


Tue University oF Iiuinots is offering for the first 
time a program leading to the doctor of philosophy 
degree in mass communications. Sponsored by the 
University of Illinois Institute of Communications 
Research and administered by an interdepartmental 
committee, the program is intended to develop re- 
search and research men in order to supply verifiable 
information in the areas of press, radio, and pictures 
where “the hunch, the tradition, the theory, and the 
thumb have too often ruled.” 

The university will limit admission each year to a 
few specially qualified candidates—teachers of jour- 
nalism, radio, or other communications subjects, re- 
search men in the fields of public opinion and audi- 
ence study, and members of the communications 
industry who want to gain breadth and perspective 
and scientific background for executive positions. 





Revised Law Curriculum at Chicago 


Two DEGREES, a bachelor of laws and a doctor of 
law, will be granted by the law school of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in a revised program. In the 
new program the bachelor of laws will be conferred 
after 3 years of basic work, and the doctor of laws 
will be granted for an additional year of advanced 
and specialized work. 

Experience of the last 12 years has shown that 
the basic objectives of the 4-year program, which, 
since 1937, has led to the doctor of laws degree, may 
be achieved in 3 years. Overlapping. of courses has 
been reduced, and integrated presentation of legal 
and social science materials and use of a variety of 
teaching techniques have resulted in further economy 
of time. 

The revised basic curriculum incorporates if 
traditional legal fields and disciplines essential to 
the work of the lawyer. It also includes instruction 
in accounting, legal and constitutional history, juris- 
prudence, economic analysis, international organiza- 
tion, comparative law, and psychology. A 3-year 
sequence of supervised individual work covering 
research, exposition, drafting, moot court, analyses 
of financial statements, industry studies, and plan- 
ning of estates and business transactions is included 
in the program. 

The optional fourth year, leading to a doctor of 
laws degree, offers students opportunity for indi- 
vidually planned programs of specialized study which 
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may include work in various departments of the 
University of Chicago complementary to the legal 
field of specialization. 

Like the program adopted in 1937, the new pro 
grams will give training to law students not only a; 
future advocates and counselors, but also as future 
administrators, legislators, judges. The pro 
gram also reflects the school’s recognition of its 
responsibility to contribute to the solution of legal 
and social problems through research and effective 
criticism. 

Provisions for completing the bachelor of laws 
and the doctor of laws degrees in three and one 
fourth calendar years have been made in the pro 
gram. Work toward the bachelor of laws will be 
given only during the academic year of the fall, 
winter, and spring quarters. Work toward the 
doctor of laws degree may be done either after the 
completion of the basic 3-year program or through 
summer study during the course of the basic program, 

Applicants for admission to the basic program 
must hold bachelor’s degrees from approved colleges 
or must show adequate mastery of general education 
on the university’s general education test. Grad 
uates of approved law schools are eligible for admis 
sion to the doctor of laws program. 





Program in Citizenship and World 
Affairs 


A PROGRAM in citizenship and world affairs leading 
to the degree of master of arts is being offered this 
year at Western Reserve University, in cooperation 
with the Cleveland Council on World Affairs. The 
two institutions have pooled their resources to offer 
training to a limited and select group of students to 
prepare them for work with community groups cor 
cerned with international relations and in the publi 
information sections of the Department of State 
and the United Nations. 

College graduates who have majors in one of the 
social sciences, superior records, and positions of 
leadership in college activities may apply for admis 
sion to the program. Students will be required 
take work in at least three of the six social scientt 
departments at Western Reserve and will spend l 
hours a week participating in the program of the 
Council on World Affairs during the winter and 
spring sessions. By attending summer school, stt 
dents may complete requirements for the degree il 
one calendar year. 


HIGHER EDUCATION, November 15, 19# 
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Education for Economic Understanding 


HREE INSTITUTIONS of higher education— 
New York University, Michigan State College, 
and the University of Minnesota—are supporting a 
growing program to increase economic understanding 
among secondary school social studies teachers. 
Each of them sponsored a workshop for this purpose 
on or near its campus last summer. A number of 
other colleges and universities have indicated their 
intentions to undertake similar programs next year. 
The idea for the workshops originated among 
members of the faculty of the New York University 
School of Education, whose observations indicated 
that the subject of economics, despite its vital 
importance to American citizens, was virtually 
neglected in most high school curriculums. The 
problem was discussed with leaders of business, 
labor, and education, all of whom agreed that the 
matter was worthy of their further serious attention. 


Business and Labor Leaders Participate 


The first workshop on problems of economic 
education was held under the sponsorship of New 
York University in the summer of 1948. The 
participants were a group of 70 curriculum special- 
ists, supervisors, principals, superintendents, and 
teachers from 33 city school systems and 7 State 
departments of education. The workshop, which 
lated for 3 weeks, was held on the campus of the 
Riverdale Country School in New York City. The 
staff of the workshop, directed by G. Derwood 
Baker, professor at New York University’s School 
of Education, included members of a number of 
college faculties, an educational director of a labor 
union, a staff consultant to the Committee for 
Economic Development, an associate superintendent 
of a State department of public instruction, and a 
tepresentative from the Office of Education. A 
grant from the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment covered the instructional costs and the living 
expenses of participants. 

The first workshop was designed to give partici- 
pants a better understanding of the American 
tonomy. Discussions began with an analysis of 
the national product. The major questions con- 


a 


“Associate chief for social sciences, Division of Higher Educa- 
ton, Office of Education. 
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sidered were these: What does our Nation produce? 
How is the produce distributed? What factors 
contribute to economic stability and instability? 
To full employment and unemployment? To high 
productivity and low productivity? 


A typical workday of the conference included 
talks and discussions by persons prominent in 
business, labor, government, and education in the 
morning and the evening. Among the speakers 
were the chairman of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, the dean of the Graduate School 
of Public Administration at Harvard University, 
the chief of the National Economic Division of the 
United States Department of Commerce, the educa- 
tional director of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union, a consultant to the board of directors 
of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, the director 
of the General Education Board, the director of the 
Bureau of Industrial Economics of the Federal Trade 
Commission, the president of Time, Inc., and the 
chairman of the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. 


Each afternoon the participants, working in small 
groups, studied special problems of teaching econom- 
ics with which they were particularly concerned. 
By the close of the 3-week period, each group had 


produced a working paper analyzing the problems 
considered. 


Joint Council on Economic Education Established 


To carry on the work begun in the summer of 1948, 
a Joint Council on Economic Education was estab- 
lished. It is a nonprofit educational organization 
whose purpose is to assist school systems in improving 
the quality of social and economic education through 
curriculum research, workshops, seminars, in-service 
training programs, the publication of reports and 
the preparation of materials for teachers and pupils. 
Control of the Council is vested in a board of trustees. 

The services of the staff of the Joint Council are 
available to institutions of learning at all levels and 
to lay groups to assist them in organizing local and 
regional programs for the improvement of economic 
education. Each local project, however, is locally 
controlled and locally financed. 
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Regional Councils Organized 


Atthe University of Minnesota, whose 1949 summer 
workshop included participants from Minnesota and 
8 neighboring States, the Upper Midwest Council 
on Economic Education was organized under the 
joint sponsorship of the College of Education and 
the Schoo! of Business Administration. Represent- 
atives from other universities, public schools, busi- 
ness, labor, farm groups, and cooperatives will serve 
the council in an advisory capacity. 

The establishment of the Michigan Council on 
Economic Education was an outgrowth of the Michi- 
gan State College workshop held in 1949. It is 
sponsored by the College’s department of education, 
the School of Business and Public Service, the State 
Department of Public Instruction, and the Joint 
Council. Seven institutions of higher education are 
cooperating with the Michigan Council. They are 
the University of Michigan, Michigan State College, 
Wayne University, Central Michigan College, West- 
ern Michigan College, Northern Michigan College, 
and Michigan State Normal College. 


Plans for the Future « 


Many more than the 250 participants who attended 
the 3 workshops in 1949 are expected to attend next 
year’s conferences. The Joint Council on Economic 
Education is currently working with a number of 
institutions of higher education interested in sponsor- 
ing similar projects. 

Two publications have already been made available 
by the Joint Council. They are The Improvement of 
Economic Education and Problems of Our American 
Economy. Other materials useful to teachers of 
economics are currently being prepared. Requests 
for further information about the workshops should 
be addressed to G. Derwood Baker, School of Edu- 
cation, New York University. 





Course in College Teaching 


A COURSE IN COLLEGE TEACHING, to emphasize the 
problems faced by the new college teacher, is being 
offered this fall for the first time by the School of 
Education at Cornell University. 

The 2-hour class, which is open to graduate stu- 
dents, will include discussions of such topics as learn- 
ing and motivation among college students; teaching 
by lecture, demonstration, and other methods; marks 
and grading; and selection and organization of sub- 
ject matter. 
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Institutes of International Affairs 


CotumBia University has recently announced the 
opening of European and East Asian Institutes for 
graduate area studies. The new institutes follow 
the pattern set by Columbia’s Russian Institute 
established in 1946 through the aid of a $250,000 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. Closely 
allied with the Graduate School of International 
Affairs, the institutes will undertake study and 
research projects in three vital world areas. 


The East Asian Institute will concentrate its ini- 
tial efforts on China and Japan during the first few 
years of operation. Bringing together a faculty of 
Oriental and Occidental regional experts in the his. 
tory, economics, geography, politics, culture, and 
languages of the Far East, the institute will present 
a 2-year course leading to the certificate of the in- 
stitute. Students must have a working knowledge 
of either Chinese or Japanese before beginning the 
second year’s work. If they enter the graduate 
school without that knowledge, they may register 
for advanced intensive courses in Chinese and Jap 
anese during their first year. 


The initial research program of the East Asian In 
stitute will include a systematic exploration of the 
Chinese documentary literature available in the 
New York area on the Chinese Communist move 
ment. It is a preliminary step towards a compre 
hensive study of the intellectual, social, economic, 
and political aspects of the cultural revolution in 
China during the past 50 years. A second project 
will be an analysis of the mass of source materials 02 
Japan now in the files of the Federal Government 
with a view to determining the best method of utiliz 
ing these materials for the writing of a comprehensive 
history of modern Japan. 


The European Institute has as its goal the develop- 
ment of specialists having a general knowledge of the 
history, culture, and institutions of Europe, a special 
knowledge of the language and the social, historical, 
economic, and political forces and problems of ont 
European country, and a special familiarity with ont 
of the disciplines in the social sciences such # 
economics, international affairs, business, or law. 


As in the Russian Institute, a student must be? 
candidate for an advanced degree in one of th 
schools or faculties of the university, such as th 
School of International Affairs or the Faculty ¢ 
Political Science, in order to register in either of tht 
new institutes. 
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Undergraduate History Curriculum in the 94 Land-Grant 
Colleges and State Universities 


URING THE YEAR 1947-48, 18 percent of all 

the bachelor’s degrees with a major in history 
were conferred by State universities and land-grant 
colleges. It thus is apparent that these institutions 
exercise a considerable potential influence upon the 
thinking of American youth in the field of under- 
graduate historical studies and that their history 
curriculums must be considered by institutions 
generally that seek to appraise their own history 
offerings. 


Pattern of History Offerings ° 


As shown by table 1, the average history offerings 
in 77 land-grant colleges and State universities 
(hereafter referred to as group I), are 106.6 semester 
hours, and as shown by table 2, the average offerings 
in 17 land-grant colleges for Negroes (hereafter 
referred to as group II), are 39 semester hours. 


In both groups of institutions, United States 
history represents the largest number of semester 
hours offered on the history of a single country: 
32.8 percent of the total history offerings in group I 
institutions, and 43.7 percent in group II institu- 
tions. In both groups of institutions, combined 


"Specialist for history, Division of Higher Education, Office of Education. 

1 These institutions are classified as follows: 69 land-grant colleges (including 
the Universities of Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico), 17 of which are for Negroes, 
and 25 State universities not of land-grant status. The latter include Southern 
Illinois University, Florida State University, and the following Ohio institutions: 
Bowling Green State University, Kent State University, Miami University, 
and Ohio University. The Texas State University for Negroes is not included. 

Catalog announcements, used as source material for the study, are classified 
by dates as follows: 1948-49 (57), 1947-48 (28), 1946-47 (7), 1945-46 (2). 

*Based upon Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educational Institutions, 
1947-48, Circular No. 247, Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

‘History courses offered by nonhistory departments have not been included 
in the study, since the object was to get a picture of history offerings by regular 
history staffs. Economic, constitutional, and diplomatic history courses have 
been counted as history only when offered by history staff members; however, 
these courses, regardless of their departmental connections, have been tabulated, 
so that their departmental status, on a comparative basis, might be determined. 
(See table 5.) ; 

In group I institutions, 41 hours of European economic history and 73 hours of 
American economic history are offered by economics staffs, and 28 hours of Ameri- 
can diplomatic and 21 hours of American constitutional history are offered by 
government staffs. In group II institutions, 8 hours of American economic 
history, 5 semester hours of European economic history, and 3 semester hours 
of American diplomatic history are offered by these allied staffs. 

‘All computations in this study are in terms of semester hours, the quarter 
hour having been evaluated at two-thirds of a semester hour. Where credit- 

listings were indefinite, as two to three or four to six hours’ credit, the 
lower credit has been used as representing a fixed minimum. All undergraduate 
history courses, whether offered every year or not, have been tabulated. 
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offerings on the history of the United States, modern 
Europe, and England and the British Empire 
account for slightly over half of the total history 
curriculum. Ancient history, medieval history, and 
the history of the Renaissance and Reformation are 
offered by 56, 59, and 45 respectively of the group I 
institutions and together represent approximately 13 
percent of the total history offerings. In group II 
institutions, these courses are offered by 4, 4, and 3 
institutions respectively and account for 4.5 percent 
of the history curriculum. Latin-American history, 
offered by 65 institutions in group I and by 10 insti- 
tutions in group II, accounts for approximately 6 
percent of all history offerings in each group. In 
group I, special courses are offered on Russia, 
Germany, France, Spain, Italy, Canada, China, and 
Japan, although more institutions offer courses on 
Russian history than on that of any of the other 
countries listed. In group II, single-country courses, 
aside from those on the United States and on Eng- 
land, are offered only on Russia, China, and Japan, 
and on these by only a single institution in each case. 
Courses on Russian, Eastern, and Latin-American 
history amount, all together, to approximately 13% 
percent of the history curriculum in group I insti- 
tutions and 10 percent in group II. While there is 
no way of knowing how much attention may be given 
in other courses to these fields of history and to the 
ideological and armed conflicts of recent years, it 
appears that the events of our day have had no 
revolutionary effect on the history curriculum. 


History Requirements for Graduation 


In 31.2 percent of the 77 institutions in group I 
and 64.7 percent of the 17 institutions in group II, 
history is required in one or more degree curriculums. 
In group I, American history alone or in combination 
with other history is a requirement in 13 percent, and 
in group II, in 41.2 percent of the institutions. In 
the group I institutions, preference for non-American 
history as a requirement is pronounced, although the 
more striking fact, as already noted, is that over two- 
thirds of these institutions have no history require- 
ments at all, The group II institutions indicate a 
much larger interest in history as a graduation 
requirement, and the difference between their re- 
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quirements in American and non-American history __ relatively heavy emphasis upon history as a gradua- i 
is not as great as it is in the group I institutions. tion requirement in the group II institutions is 
However, the significance for historical studies of the reduced by the fact that the combined enrollment 
Table 1.—History offerings in land-grant colleges and State universities, group | ' 
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Renaissance and Reformation................----------------- 45 179 3.5 5 Euror 
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Teachi 
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EE ERLE LAE DIONE OEE REE MO DOD Neaicbitwiedid 8.4 7.9 ns 
Teaching history or social studies__.............--------.----- 11 26 2.4 oD |.wocsneme 
I OR nan nhnemieesdmedesumne 24 70 2.9 LO. |.s-n<ck le | 
err cumese eure, peeve: 88 Penh 0 To 8 ee 33 124 3.8 6. |... ae 
OO L_EPE NEEDLE LOO OE ALS, ER EEE Pe xtirewens ound 2.9 2.7 
Pomumdationl of mationsl guwer.....................9-.-<--..-- 4 15 3.7 2 in th 
General economic or commercial history...........-.-..------- 4 14 3.5 _ ——— 21,58¢ 
ee 5 eR ae 6 17 2.8 o2 lou e ecko 10 
Siinmey of suehen i020. \ 260. ci icscoag lll... 3 38 12.7 05 |... -cealee O OUP 
AR ee I pha Ea, Te ee EEO I , TS Ee ee a 1.1 1.0 Depar 
World history or civilization or general European history_____---- 58 395 6.8 §.1 |. -.sseccee As" 
Current events, history, problems..................---.------- 12 42 3.5 05 bsessnduee found 
ee GO LEM EEE, CR, SL Ls 5 eee 5.6 5.3 § 23.5 P 
almost 
Courses not in preceding categories ?__................--------- 30 151 5.0 2.0 |] pee 
_ = 
NS lcci Rig laa “ihe Be Scoala 77 Bi did piensa 106. 6 100.0 B Puerto R 
___— ff Directory, 
institutio 
1 Includes all land-grant colleges and State universities except those maintained primarily for Negroes. Colleges a 
3 Included here are such courses as great leaders of history, masterpieces of historical literature, modern imperialism, French colonization, history of the home, recett B Office of 
European agricultural reform, history of aviation, peace movements, Mediterranean Basin, history of democracy, North Africa and the Mediterranean, history of ge 9 1948-49 d 
graphical exploration and discovery 1200-1700, history of philosophy, history of Korea, and ancient and medieval history. 
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Table 2.—History offerings in 17 land-grant colleges for Negroes, group Il 
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in these institutions in the fall of 1948 was only 
21,580, whereas the combined enrollment in the 
group I institutions was 641,930.° 


Departmental Organization 


As shown by table 4, departments of history are 
found in 72.7 percent of group I institutions and in 
23.5 percent of group II institutions, which indicates 
almost exactly opposite preferences by the two groups 


‘These figures, except those for the Universities of Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico, were compiled from the Office of Education’s 1948-49 Education 
Directory, Part 3: Higher Education. Enrollments for the three excepted 
itstitutions were taken from Bulletin 1948, No. 8: Statistics of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities, Year Ended June 30, 1947, Federal Security Agency, 
Ofice of Education, Washington 25, D. C. Data for these institutions in the 
1948-49 directory do not include enrollments. 
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in the matter of departmental organization. The 
prevalence of single departments of history in group 
I institutions and of combination departments such 
as those of social science or of history and govern- 
ment in group II, may well be owing more to the 
difference in average enrollment (8,337 in group I; 
1,269 in group IT) than to a greater tendency toward 
social science synthesis in the smaller institutions. 
From the administrative standpoint, the combina- 
tion department in a university of 8,000 students 
might seem unwieldy, whereas in an institution of 
1,200 it might seem advisable. 

Departments of economics frequently offer courses 
in economic history, and departments of political 
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science or government sometimes offer courses in 
diplomatic and constitutional history. In 44 per- 
cent of the group I institutions offering American 
economic history, for instance, the subject is taught 
by the economics staff, and in 12.5 percent and 13.2 
percent, respectively, of the institutions offering 
American diplomatic history and American consti- 
tutional history, the subjects are taught by political 
science or government staffs. 

These overlapping interests of history, economics, 
and political science may suggest that there is an 
even wider community of interest among social 
science disciplines generally and that eventually 
departmental lines in these areas of study may give 
way to integrated courses in departments of human 
relations. The existence of a number of depart- 
ments embracing more than one social science indi- 
cates that a step has been taken in that direction, 
but only a step, since mergers made thus far seem to 
have been for reasons of economy and simplified ad- 
ministration rather than for subject integration. 


Table 3.—History requirements in one or more under- 
graduate degree curriculums in Jand-grant colleges 
and State universities 


























Group |! 
Per- 
Requirement eco cent of 
total 
einer Olt sis occ cen ckeeseeacs 25 6.5 
American history (only if no high school Amer- 
| FELLER LEAD Ie: 1 3.3 
American history and European history or his- 
ING... seticeenawenenind dace 85 6.5 
European history or history of civilization only _ - 48 10. 4 
General history, courses unspecified__.......-- 5 6.5 
No history requirement... -.-....-.-.-------- 53 68. 8 
ES nT re 77 | 100.0 
Group II (Institutions for Negroes) 
EI RE BOE oi ezeccemasonscemese 4 23.5 
American history and history of Europe or 
bi tateusiincnen Ganwwade 3 17.7 
History requirement, courses unspecified__----- 3 17.7 
Western civilization only___..........-------- 1 5.8 
No history requirement.....-.-..--.--------- 6 35.3 
Pe tths paeaiuawucdoassees 17 | 100.0 











1 Includes all land-grant colleges and State universities except those main- 
tained primilarly for Negroes. 
This number includes one requirement on United States history or United 
States political thought in their world relationships. 
4 This number includes one requirement in Puerto Rican and Spanish history. 
4 This number includes one requirement on western civilization, a course not 
specifically identified with the history department. 
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Table 4.—Departmental organization in land-grant 
colleges and State universities 


Group |! 





Name of department — 





Department of history...............-------- 56 
Department of history and political science, or 
of history and government._...-.......---- 14 18, 
Department of social science or history and 
EE Fiat neo so A a ee 
Department of economics and history. ....--.. 
Department of economics, sociology and history- 
Department of history, economics and govern- 
ESE E EER EE al ee Baal Se 
Department of English and history. ....-.---- 


fT EEE eee ee ee eee emreR ee S E wo 


te — Pe 














Group Il (institutions for Negroes) 





DPOTUMERE GF MAROET ...nnn no ctnccncccccececs 
Department of history and government_.-..--.-_- 
EEE 
History, political science, and philosophy - - ---- 


History and geography...............---.--- 
History and social science.............------- 


Te eg a a he 17 


Ll li Bo 














1 Includes all land-grant colleges and State universities except those maintained 
primarily for Negroes. 


Table 5.—Departmental overlapping in certain areas 


























of history content in State universities and land- 
grant colleges 
Group |! 

—— 

¥ po- 

— — litical 

; y his- | by eco-| science 
Field of study tory | nomics | or Gow- Total 

staff | staff | ern- 

ment 

staff 
American constitutional history-_ 08 tiivaiis 5 38 
American diplomatic history - - - 3 ee 7 56 
American economic history....- 28 i 50 
European economic history_..-- 14 of seakifeee: 27 

Group Il (institutions for Negroes) 

American constitutional history. | ae. 0 0 
American diplomatic history - - - 4 isccues 1 § 
American economic history_...- 3 D hewn cl 6 
European economic history - --- 1 2 hinseda j 








1 Includes all land-grant colleges and State universities except those maintained 
primarily for Negroes 
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Workshop in Higher Education 


THE SECOND annual Workshop in Catholic Higher 
Education for Women was held at Loretto Heights 
College in suburban Denver, August 24-30. A total 
of 100 religious and lay representatives from 5 
universities, 19 women’s colleges, 8 nursing schools, 
and 6 secondary schools participated. This work- 
shop was instituted last year to study the trends 
of higher education and to examine its objectives 
specifically in relation to the Catholic woman’s 
college. The areas explored were the trends in 
general education, the place of vocational training 
in a liberal arts college, teacher evaluation, and the 
preparation of the college teacher. Seminars were 
conducted to discuss nursing education and public 
relations. 





Economics Instructors Study Teaching 


AN ORGANIZATION through which college economics 
instructors in the metropolitan New York area will 
be able to share experience and explore methods of 
effective teaching of economics at the college level 
has been formed by members of the economics 
departments of seven New York area colleges— 
Brooklyn College, City College, Hofstra College, 
Hunter College, Queens College, Rutgers University, 
and Sarah Lawrence College. The organization is 
known as the Conference of Metropolitan Economics 
Departments on the Basic Economics Course. 
Invitations to membership have been offered to all 
metropolitan colleges. 

Despite the different requirements in each school, 
the variety of texts used, and the difference in 
subject-matter emphasis, the economics departments 
of the seven member colleges believe that there 
were problems of economics teaching common to 
all and that these problems have become more 
acute because of the recent social, political, and 
economic changes. 

It has been decided to hold a series of meetings 
on the basic economics course. The first of these 
meetings, which will be held this fall, will seek ways 
of integrating the dynamic institutional approach to 
American economy with the teaching of economic 
analysis prevalent today, the possible increased use 
of visual aids and other teaching tools, and the rela- 
tion of economics departments with other social 
science departments. Closer cooperation between 
social science departments has been established as 
one of the primary aims of the conference. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Annotations by Elizabeth N. Layton 
Research Assistant 
Higher Education Division 











Government Publications 
How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the superinten- 
dent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Accredited Higher Institutions, 1948, (8th ed.) by 
Theresa Birch Wilkins. Washington, U. S. Govern- 


ment Printing Office, 1949. 120 p. (Bulletin 
1949, No. 6.) 30 cents. 
Replaces the 1944 edition. Part I lists 1,721 institutions 


accredited by national, regional, and State agencies. Part II 
lists the accredited professional agencies in the following fields: 
Architecture, Bible, business, chemistry, dentistry, engineering 
forestry, journalism, law, library science, medicine, music, nurs- 
ing, optometry, osteopathy, pharmacy, public health, social 
work, teacher education, theology, and veterinary medicine. 


Administrative Relationships of the Guidance Pro- 
gram—Counselor Competencies in Administrative 
Relationships. Washington, Office of Education, 
Division of Vocational Education, Federal Security 
Agency, 1949. 24 p. Proc. (Misc. 3314-8/July 
1949). Free. 

One of a series of committee reports on counselor preparation 
from the proceedings of the Eighth National Conference of State 
Supervisors of Guidance Services and Counselor Trainers. Con- 
siders current issues in the preparation of counselors. Contains 
list of references. 

Counselor Competencies in Analysis of the Indi- 
vidual. Washington, Office of Education, Division 
of Vocational Education, Federal Security Agency, 
July 1949. 31p. Proc. (Misc. 33144/July 1949). 


Free. 


One of a series of Reports on Counselor Preparation from the 
Proceedings of the Eighth National Conference of State Super- 
visors of Guidance Services and Counselor Trainers. Concerned 
with the training of guidance workers in the analysis of the indi- 
vidual. Includes suggestions for the organization of courses in 
this area and a list of references. 


Counselor Competencies in Counseling Techniques. 
Washington, Office of Education, Division of Voca- 
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tional Education, Federal Security Agency, July 
1949. 21 p. Proc. (Misc. 3314-5/July 1949). Free. 

One of a series of Committee Reports on counselor preparation 
from the proceedings of the Eighth National Conference of State 
Supervisors of Guidance Services and Counselor Trainers. Con- 
siders what should constitute a counselor training program. 
Contains list of references. 

Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Voca- 
tional Education to the Office of Education, Division 
of Vocational Education, fiscal year ended June 30, 
1948. Washington, Division of Vocational Educa- 


tion, Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 
70 p. Proc. Free. 


Text, tables, and graphs summarize reports on federally aided 
vocational education in the States and Territories. 


How Large Are Our Public High Schools? by Wal- 
ter H. Gaumnitz, Ellsworth Tompkins, and Others. 
Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1949. 
39 p. (Circular 304.) 25 cents. 


Presents data showing the number of public high schools in the 
continental United States by size of enrollment. Includes data 
only for the regularly organized high schools offering 4 years of 
work and high schools organized separately and administered by 
one principal as either junior-senior or undivided high schools. 


Records and Reports for Pupil Transportation, by E. 
Glenn Featherstone and Andrew H. Gibbs. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1949. 27 
p. (Special Series No. 2.) 20 cents. 

One of a series of studies of subsidiary and miscellaneous ac- 
counting procedures planned for publication in a manual of school 
accounting. Contains sample record and report forms for use in 
keeping school bus schedules and driver’s reports. 


Non-Government Publications 
The Market for College Graduates and Related As- 


pects of Education and Income, by Seymour E. Harris. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1949, 
207 p. $4. 


Reports the present and future outlets for college graduates in 
various occupations, the position of women in the labor market 
and the regional distribution of college graduates and professional 
men and women. Discusses the economic status, both past and 
present, of college graduates. Shows the relation between the 
college population and the labor market. Notes the effect of a 
potential oversupply of college graduates and proposes certain 
solutions to deal with conditions created by the problem. 


Report of the Proceedings and Addresses, Forty- 
Sixth Annual Meeting, National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, April 19-22, 1949. National 
Catholic Education Association Bulletin, Vol. 46, 
No. 1 (August 1949) 552 p. _— Paper, $1. 


Presents committee reports, discussions, and addresses on sev- 
eral aspects of higher education including: graduate study, stu- 
dent government in the Catholic college, general education, the 
community college, teacher education, and legislation affecting 
higher education. 
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The Catholic University of America, 1896-1903, by 
Peter E. Hogan. Washington 17, D. C. The 
Catholic University of America Press, 1949. 212 p, 
$3. 

Presents story of the rectorship of Thomas J. Conaty at The 


Catholic University of America and the developments at the in. 
stitution during his administration. 


Medical Education in the United States and Canada, 
1948-1949, by Donald G. Anderson and Anne 
Tipner. Reprinted from the Educational Number of 
the Journal of the American Medical Association, 
Vol. 141, p. 27-93 (Sept. 3, 1949). Paper, 50 cents, 

The forty-ninth annual report on medical education in the 
United States and Canada by the Council on Medical Education 


and Hospitals of the American Medical Association, Contains 
a wealth of information on medical education. 


Planning the University Library Building: A Sum. 
mary of discussions by librarians, architects, and engi- 
neers, ed. by John E. Burchard, Charles W. David, 
and Julian P. Boyd. Princeton, N. J., Princeton 
University Press, 1949. 145 p. 


Report of the Cooperative Committee on Library Building 
Plans, a self-constituted group organized in 1944 to exchange 
experience and ideas, and financed by the Rockefeller Foundation, 
Covers most of the important problems which are likely to arise 
in planning a college or university library building. 
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